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TEHERAN, Iran — After a 
decade of dependence on 
American armed might, Iran 
is in the market for an inde- 
pendent military deterrent. 
i The nation’s ambitions have 
Brought it into sharp conflict 
Tilth some U.S. policymakers, 1 
■who believe Shah Mohammed 
Jgeza Pahlevi should continue 
H rely on American military 
protection and concentrate his 
available resoures on econom- 
ididevelopment instead. 

Negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Teheran on the 
subject have been going on 
for some time. At last reports 
they were still inconclusive. 

Guns Plus Butter 


Iranian Cabinet ministers 
describe- the problem as one 
of price for military hardware 
and terms of repayment. One 
well-informed U.S. source here 
indicated that these were only 
the superficial problems, how- 
ever, and that the basic issue 
is over the Shah’s guns-plus- 
butter program that has 
stretched available resources 
to the maximum. 

Officials from Premier Ab- 
bas Hoveida on down stress 
the government’s desire to con- 
tinue their traditional sources 
of military supply. But they 
also echo the Shah’s deter- 
mination to achieve their in- 
dependence both economically 
and militarily. 

To attain this, the Shah has 
asked for, and received, from 
Parliament what amounts to a 
$200 million blank check to 
purchase military equipment 
from any source should the 
current negotiations with 
Washington break down. 

Iran’s military ambitions are 
limited. The UjS. pledge to de- 
fend the nation against Com- 
munist aggression is not ques- 
tioned. 

Lifeblood Is Oil 

What the Shah wants was 
described as a small-war de- 


terrent. The nation’s lifeblood 
is oil, and its oil revenues 
depend on protecting exposed 
installations in the Persian 
Gulf and keeping Gulf ship- 
ping lanes open. 

As long as Britain exercises 
pre-eminent authority in the 
Gulf, even the Iranians admit 
there is little real danger. 
But they foresee Britain pull- 
ing out of ithis role within 
the next few years and' are 
concerned about the possibility 
of President Nasser of Egypt 
or another hostile Arab lead- 
er trying to fill the vacuum. 

The lack of support received 
by Pakistan from her sup- 
posed military allies in the 
Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) during {the war with 
India last September was in- 
strumental in shaping Iranian 
thinking on this point. “We 
can no longer rely on the 


American military deterrent 
in small wars,” one Cabinet 
minister said. 

The main focus of the Shah’s 
present military demands cen- 
ter on the Gulf. He wants at 
least one destroyer, radar, and 
fighter aircraft fast enough to 
discourage the Mach 2.2 Mig 
21s of Egypt and Iraq. 

Territory Disputed 

It is not just a question of 
oil. Iran’s southernmost prov- 
ince of Khuzistan is largely 
populated by people of Arab 
descent. The Arab “liberation- 
ist” states contest Iran’s right 
to the territory, have renamed 
it “Arabistan,” and allege that 
a home-grown liberation' move- 
ment is operating there de- 
spite severe repressive moves 
by the Iranian government. 
These claims have never been 
substantiated by outside ob- 
servers but the Shah inter- 
prets them as a threat to his 
security. 

The U.S. position has been 
that the Shah’s best security 
against both internal and ex- 
ternal threats is to build a 
strong economic foundation 
for progress and prosperity in 
his country. The Shah recog- 
nizes this, and his “white 
revolution” was instituted six 
years ago to do just thait. But 
he feels there can be no true 
security so long as the country 
is unable to exercise its proper 
political role in the Middle 
Bast because of its military 
shortcomings. 

The United States began 
financing the Iranian army in 
the ’50s as an instrument of 
internal security and stability. 
It is estimated that about half 
of the $1.7 billion in U.S. aid 
funds to Iran went to the 
military. 

Changes in Program 

In recent years, as Iran’s 
economy stabilized, the U.S. 
military aid program has 
switched from outright grants 
to loans repayable in local 
currencies and since 1964 to 
loans repayable in hard cash. 
The last agreement, signed in 
1964, was for a $200 million 
loan, about half of which has 
now been taken up. 

The current impasse in- 
volves negotiations for a new 
loan on similar terms. It has 
led to a spate of rumors and 
official denials that the Shah 
may seek military aid from 
the Soviet Union if he can- 
not get it on reasonable terms 
from the West. 



